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Note from the Publisher 


Dear fellow Birdwatchers, ee) 
Fly Ash Dumps are Virtual Ecological Quagmires *.-. =*-- 
In this issue we have published an article by Faiza Abbasi of AMU, on 
the changes in the ecological character of a waterfowl habitat at fly 
ash dump site at Kasimpur, Aligarh, due to cessation of water supply. 
In the thermal plants, the coal is pulverised and fed into furnaces that 
convert water into steam. This steam runs the turbines to generate 
electricity. The by-product of this process is the fly ash and a medium 
sized thermal plant might generate about 1.5 million tonnes of fly 
ash annually. The fly ash is disposed of by converting it into wet slurry 
and dumped into vacant tracts of land or pond which are later called 
as ash-ponds as in the case at Kasimpur, Aligarh. The article 
corroborates the fact that birds gradually disappear from the fly ash 
dumps which are virtual ecological quagmires. 


In Karnataka, two such thermal projects were scuttled at the planning 
stage itself, thanks to sustained public outcries, backed by ample 
testimonies of large scale damage to the environment. In the first instance 
in 1988, Cogentrix, an MNC, had proposed its US $ 1.3 billion coal-fired 
thermal power station of 1,000 MW capacity, in the ecologically sensitive 
coastal Dakshina Kannada region as a “model” for India’s new private 
power policy. But due to the sustained campaigns against the power 
plant, the company was forced to abandon the project in December 1999. 


In the meantime, yet another thermal plant was proposed to be built at 
Chamalapura in Mysore District of Karnataka. The Malleswara Betta 
region is surrounded by verdant sugarcane fields and coconut farms. 
The spectacular Wyanad on one side and Coorg on the other side of 
Western Ghats are very close to the hillock, earmarked for the project. 
The forests located to the north of this hillock boast a viable population 


of wild elephants, leopards and tigers. Around 300 species of birds 
have also been recorded therein. Thus the Malleswara Betta is a 
treasure trove of biodiversity. Incidentally, in 2007, our Newsletter had 
carried an article on the avifauna of Malleswara Betta (Vol 47 No 5) 


Strangely the area had been selected without any debate whatsoever 
on the consequences of establishing a thermal plant. Neither the major 
environmental impacts nor the socio-economic issues were considered 
before giving the green signal. The promoters had neither conducted 
a public hearing nor carried out the mandatory Environmental Impact 
Assessment (EIA). The project envisaged to draw more than a million 
liters of water per day from Kabini River and burn over 600 tonnes of 
coal. On one hand the government was making it mandatory for the 
people to resort to rain water harvesting in their homes to tide over the 
acute water scarcity and on the other it had no qualms when promising 
millions of liters of water for such disastrous projects. People justly 
feared that the fly ash generated could spread over a vast area and 
the ambient temperature of neighborhood was slated to rise 
considerably. It was also feared that the fly ash might mix with the 
monsoon rain and result in acid rains in the region. Apart from destroying 
3000 acres of fertile farmland, the project envisaged to acquire 800 
acres of forests too. But a sustained movement to force the government 
to scrap the project was launched and as of now the authorities have 
promised to shelve the project. 


Studies have revealed that 73% power generated in India is from 
thermal power and 90% of it is coal based and that the ash content is 
27% to 42% of the coal used. Increase in fly ash generation has risen 
from 4 crore to 11crore ton in the last decade and will rise to 1100 
crore ton in coming decade. Till date only 14% of the fly ash generated 
is being utilized, even though the Government of India has made it 
compulsory to utilize 100% of fly ash generated, for manufacturing 
clay bricks, tiles, etc. Epidemiological studies have shown that population 
living within a 2 -5 km radius of the plant suffers from such respiratory 
disorders. Mercury vapour is also emitted with these gases and its 
toxicity has far reaching consequences on all life forms including birds. 


Studies have also disclosed that the coal and ash storages have a 
high potential of contamination of ground water. The rich aquatic 
resources in estuaries and the impacted coastal regions would be 
impaired by the operations and run-offs from the coal and ash storages. 
This would affect the fisheries potential, and thus the livelihood of 
vulnerable sections of human population vis-a-vis piscivorous birds. 
The rich arboricultural and horticultural resources would be blighted 
due to gaseous emissions and potential surface run-offs from the coal 
and ash storage areas. Besides causing water pollution, flora and 
fauna might be eliminated during the construction of and continued 
operation of large thermal power plants. By retarding the river’s flow, 
most water bodies are prone to increase water temperatures. Fish 
and other aquatic fauna are sensitive to these temperature irregularities, 
which often destroy native populations. 


It has been contended by a few that ash ponds can enhance waterfowl 
habitat. But these artificially created habitats are of noticeably poorer 
quality than the naturally evolved and undisturbed aquatic ecosystems, 
as discovered by Faiza Abbasi at Kasimpur dumpsite. Generation of 
electricity is good for development, but we ought not to squander our 
fragile ecological security and vital life supporting mechanisms. Though 
the proposed Chamalapura thermal power plant has been buried for 
the time being, one can never be sure that the power plant may not 
raise its ugly head like a phoenix from the fly ashes. And we need to be 
vigilant against the resurgence of such ill-conceived schemes! 


Thanking you, 
Yours in Bird Conservation 
S. Sridhar, Publisher, NLBW 


Printed and Published bi-monthly by 
S. Sridhar at Navbharath Enterprises, Bangalore 560 020 
for Private Circulation only. 
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piversity of Avifauna in Harischandragad Kalsubai Area Tal. 
Akole,District: Ahmednagar, Maharashtra 


Sudhakar Kurhade, Post-Graduate Department of Zoology, New Arts, Commerce and Science College, 


INTRODUCTION 


Ahmednagar is the largest district in the 
state of Maharashtra, occupying its 
central position. The district is very 
irregular and compact in shape. It is 
bounded on the north by Igatpuri, Sinnar 
and Yeola talukas of Nasik district; on 
the north-east by Vaijapur, Gangapur and 
Paithan talukas of Aurangabad district, 
on east by Georai, Beed and Ashti 
talukas of Beed district, Bhum and 
Paranda talukas of Osmanabad district; 
on the south by Karmala Taluka of 
Solapur district; and on the south-west 
by Murud and Shahapur talukas of Thana 
district. 


Some information on the avifauna of the 
Ahmednagar district is by Kurhade (1991, 
1996) is also gleaned. Since there is no 
exclusive survey of Harischandragad 
Kalsubai area, the present study is under 
taken. 


STUDY AREA 


Harischandragad Kalsubai area 
(Latitudinal Range: 19° 22’ 33” to 19° 36’ 
17” N, Longitudinal Range: 73° 29’ 54” to 
73° 54’ 08” E) Taluka: Akole, District: 
Ahmednagar is selected for the present 
studies. The study area is about 130 Km. 
away from Ahmednagar. Four short visits 
were made to the study area between 
January 2008 and December 2008. 
Kalsubai (1,646 msl) is the highest peak 
of Western Ghat in Maharashtra. Arthur 
Hill Lake is created by damming Pravara 
river in 1926, also lies in the study area. 
Harischandragad, Ratangad, Ajoba, 
Kulanggad, Alang are other known peaks 
and forts of this area. The area is 
considered as trekker’s paradise. 


The climate of the district is characterized 
by a hot summer and general dryness 
during major part of the year except 
during south-west monsoon season. The 
cold season of the district commences 
from December and ends in the month of 
February. March to June is the hot season 


Table 1: Birds of Harischandragad Kalsubai area 


Fam.: Phalacrocoracidae 
Great Cormorant 
Fam.: Ardeidae 

Cattle Egret 

Indian Pond -Heron 
Fam.: Ciconiidae 

Asian Openbill-stork 
White-necked Stork 
Fam.: Threskiornithidae 
Glossy Ibis 

Oriental White Ibis 
Black Ibis 

Fam.: Phoenicopteridae 
Greater Flamingo 
Fam.: Anatidae 
Spot-billed Duck 
Fam.: Accipitridae 
Oriental Honey Buzzard 
Black-shouldered Kite 
Black Kite 

Brahminy Kite 

Indian White-backed Vulture 
Long-billed Vulture 
Crested Serpent Eagle 
Shikra 

White-eyed Buzzard 
Common Buzzard 
Bonelli's Eagle 

Fam: Falconidae 
Common Kestrel 
Fam: Phasianidae 
Painted Francolin 
Rain Quail 

Jungle Bush-Quail 
Rock Bush-Quail 

Red Spurfowl 

Indian Peafowl 

Fam: Charadriidae 
Yellow-wattled Lapwing 
Red-wattled Lapwing 
Fam: Scolopacidae 
Eurasian Curlew 
Common Sandpiper 


Ahmednahar — 414 001, Maharashtra 


Phalacrocorax carbo 


Bubulcus ibis 
Ardeola grayii 


Anastomus oscitans 
Ciconia episcopus 


Plegadis falcinellus 
Threskiornis melanocephalus 
Pseudibis papillosa 


Phoenicopterus ruber 
Anas poecilorhyncha 


Pernis ptilorhynchus 
Elanus caeruleus 
Milvus milvus 
Haliastur indus 
Gyps bengalensis 
Gyps indicus 
Spilornis cheela 
Accipiter badius 
Butastur teesa 
Buteo buteo 
Hieraaetus fasciatus 


Falco tinnunculus 


Francolinus pictus 
Coturnix coromandelica 
Perdicula asiatica 
Perdicula argoondah 
Galloperdix spadicea 
Pavo cristatus 


Vanellus malabaricus 
Vanellus indicus 


Numenius arquata 
Actitis hypoleucos 
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which is followed by the south-west 
monsoon which last till the end of 
September; October and November 
constitute the post monsoon season. 
Total annual rainfall for the study area is 
3000 mm (6,200 mm —- 2,600 mm). 
Maximum temperature goes up to 41° C 
where as minimum falls to 5 ° C. 


The entire area is covered with basalt flow. 
Tops of the hills are composed of 
hardened and fragmented basalt. Majority 
of the soils are reddish brown while only 
small parts have coarse shallow soil. The 
mean sea level of the study area varies 
from 333 to 1,646 (Kalsubai Peak). 


Forest subtype of the study area is 
southern mixed deciduous forest. There 
is an excessive biotic pressure which has 
considerably deteriorated these forests. 
Hills have become barren due to cutting 
of trees, adversely affecting the avifauna 
of the area. Patches of evergreen and 
semi- evergreen forests are seen on the 
slopes, foot hills and valleys and ravines 
of Harischandragad, Ratangad and 
Kalsubai Peaks. 


Tree species in the study area mainly 
comprises of Mango (Mangifera indica), 
Jambhul (Syzygium cumini), Karap 
(Memecylon umbellatum), Karambu 
(Olea dioica), Kumbhi (Karaya arbirea), 
and Behada (Terminalia bellerica) with 
interspred plants having medicinal values 
like Awala (Phyllanthus emblica) and 
Rametha (Gnidia eriocephala). Several 
other endemic, rare and endangered plant 
species are also reported from this area. 


METHODOLOGY 


The present contribution is based on the 
recent field observations made during four 
field visits (2 days each) in 
Harischandragad, Kalsubai area 
(Jan.2008 to Dec.2008). An area of about 
300 sq.km. has been surveyed on 
motorbike and/or on foot for studying avian 
diversity. The observations were made 
with the help of 8X40 and 10X50 
binoculars. The nomenclature and 
systematic sequence of the birds as 
given by Manakadan and Pittie (2001) has 
been followed. The identification of birds 
and other information on their residential 
status, basic food habits, etc. is based 
on Ali and Ripley (2001), Ali (2002), 


Fam: Columbidae 
Blue Rock Pigeon 
Oriental Turtle-Dove 
Little Brown Dove 
Spotted Dove 
Yellow-legged Green-Pigeon 
Fam: Psittacidae 
Indian Hanging-Parrot 
Rose-ringed Parakeet 
Blossom-headed Parakeet 
Fam: Cuculidae 

Pied Crested Cuckoo 
Asian Koel 

Greater Coucal 

Fam: Tytonidae 

Barn Owl 

Fam: Sirigidae 
Spotted Owlet 

Fam: Apodidae 

Asian Palm-Swift 
Alpine Swift 

House Swift 

Fam: Hemiprocnidae 
Crested Tree-Swift 
Fam: Alcedinidae 
Small Blue Kingfisher 
White-breasted Kingfisher 
Lesser Pied Kingfisher 
Fam: Meropidae 
Small Bee-eater 
Fam: Upupidae 
Common Hoopoe 
Fam: Capitonidae 
Brown-headed Barbet 
Coppersmith 

Fam: Alaudidae 
Ashy-crowned Sparrow-Lark 
Malabar Crested Lark 
Eastern Skylark 

Fam: Hirundinidae 
Plain Martin 

Eurasian Crag-Martin 
Dusky Crag-Martin 
Wire-tailed Swallow 
Red-rumped Swallow 
Fam: Motacillidae 
Yellow Wagtail 

Grey Wagtail 
Paddyfield Pipit 
Brown Rock Pipit 
Oriental Tree Pipit 


516-517 
530-533 
541 

537-540 
503-505 


566, 567 
549-550 
559-560 
570-571 
590-592 
600-602 
606-607 
650-652 
707-708 
693-695 
702-706 
709 

722-724 
735-738 
719-720 
749-752 
763-766 


780-782 


923-928 


1875-1880 
1884 

1858-1860 
1866-1869 
1852-1853 
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Columba livia 
Streptopelia orientalis 
Streptopelia senegalensis 
Streptopelia chinensis 
Treron phoenicoptera 


Loriculus vernalis 
Psittacula krameri 
Psittacula roseate 


Clamator jacobinus 
Eudynamys scolopacea 
Centropus sinensis 


Tyto alba 
Athene brama 


Cypsiurus balasiensis 
Tachymarptis melba 
Apus affinis 


Hemiprocne coronata 


Alcedo atthis 
Halcyon smyrnensis 
Ceryle rudis 


Merops orientalis 
Upupa epops 


Megalaima zeylanica 
Megalaima haemacephala 


Eremopterix grisea 
Galerida malabarica 
Alauda gulgula 


Riparia paludicola 
Hirundo rupestris 
Hirundo concolor 
Hirundo smithii 
Hirundo daurica 


Motacilla flava 
Motacilla cinerea 
Anthus rufulus 
Anthus similis 
Anthus hodgsoni 
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Grimmett and Inskipp (1999) and Pande 
et. al.(2003). 


OBSERVATIONS AND RESULTS 


A total of 130 species belonging to 97 
genera and 39 families have so far been 
recorded from the study area. These 130 
species of birds with their residential 
status in the study area and food habits 
are given in Table 1. 


The family-wise analysis indicates that 
family Muscicapidae is the most 
dominant family leading the area with 
32 species followed by Accipitridae- 
Kites, Vultures and Eagles (11 species), 
Phasianidae-Pheasants and Quails (06 
species), Estrildidae- Munias (06 
species), Columbidae - Pigeons and 
Doves (05 species), Hirundinidae- 
Swallows and Martins (05 species), 
Motacillidae -Wagtails and Pipits (05 
species) and remaining 32 families with 
four or less than four species (Table 1). 


The analysis of various categories and 
subcategories of residential status of 
these 130 species is summarized in 
Table 2. 


Further, an analysis of the basic food 
habits reveals that the Insectivorous 
(ins.) birds dominate the area studied 
with 33 sp. (c. 25 %); followed by 
Carnivorous (Car.) birds with 31 species 
(c. 24%); Omnivorous (Omn.) birds 18 
sp.(c. 14%); Insectivorous, Frugivorous 
(Ins.Fru) 17 sp. (13 %); Granivorous 
(Gra.) 07 sp. (c.5 %); Frugivorous and 
Granivorous (Fru.Gra.) 06 sp. ( c. 5%); 
Piscivorous (Pisc.) 05 sp. (c.4%); 
Frugivorous (Fru.) 04 sp. (c. 3%); 
Nectarivorous (Nect.) 04 sp. ( c.3%) 
Insectivorous and Granivorous (Ins.Gra.) 
02 sp. ( c. 2%); Scavenger (Sca.) 02 
sp. (c. 1%); Granivorous and 
Nectarivorous (Gra. Nec.) 01 sp. (c. 1%). 
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Fam: Campephagiadae 
White-bellied Minivet 
Common Woodshrike 
Fam: Pycnonotidae 
Red-whiskered Bulbul 
Red-vented Bulbul 
Black Bulbul 

Fam: Laniidae 
Rufous-backed Shrike 
Fam: Muscicapidae 
Blue-headed Rock-Thrush 
Blue Rock-Thrush 
Orange-headed Thrush 
Eurasian Blackbird 
Oriental Magpie-Robin 
Indian Robin 

Black Redstart 
Common Stonechat 
Pied Bushchat 
Spotted Babbler 
Indian Scimitar-Babbler 
Yellow-eyed Babbler 
Indian Rufous Babbler 
Jungle Babbler 
Quaker Tit-Babbler 
Streaked Fantail-Warbler 
Jungle Prinia 

Ashy Prinia 

Plain Prinia 

Booted Warbler 
Common Tailorbird 
Common Chiffchaff 
Tickell’s Warbler 


Western Crowned Warbler 
Red-throated Flycatcher 
Verditer Flycatcher 
Asian Paradise-Flycatcher 
Black-naped 
Monarch-Flycatcher 
White-throated 
Fantail-Flycatcher 
Fam: Paridae 
Black-Lored Yellow Tit 
Fam: Dicaeidae 
Thick-billed Flowerpecker 
Tickell’s Flowerpecker 
Plain Flowerpecker 
Fam: Nectariniidae 
Purple-rumped Sunbird 


1069-1071 


1118-1122 
1126-1132 
1148-1151 


946-948 


1723 
1725-1726 
1733-1736 
1751-1757 
1661-1664 
1717-1721 
1671-1672 
1695-1698 
1700-1703 
1152-1159 
1172-1177 
1230-1232 
1259-1260 
1261-1265 
1389-1391 
1498-1500a) 
1519-1523 
1515-1518 
1510-1514 
1562-1563 
1535-1539 
1574-1575 
1579 

1581 
1602-1605 
1578 
1606 
1411-1412 
1445 
1460-1464 


1465-1469 


1454-1459 


1809-1811 


1892-1894 


1899-1900 


1901-1903 


1907-1908 


Pycnonotus jocosus 
Pycnonotus cafer 
Hypsipetes leucocephalus 


Lanius schach 


Monticola cinclorhynchus 
Monticola solitarius 
Zoothera citrina 

Turdus merula 
Copsychus saularis 
Saxicoloides fulicata 
Phoenicurus ochruros 
Saxicola torquata 
Saxicola caprata 
Pellorneum ruficeps 
Pomatorhinus horsfieldii 
Chrysomma sinense 
Turdoides subrufus 
Turdoides striatus 
Alcippe poioicephala 
Cisticola juncidis 

Prinia sylvatica 

Prinia socialis 

Prinia inornata 
Hippolais caligata 
Orthotomus sutorius 
Phylloscopus collybita 
Phylloscopus affinis 
Phylloscopus griseolus 
Phylloscopus trochiloides 
Phylloscopus tytleri 
Phylloscopus occipitalis 
Ficedula parva 

Eumyias thalassina 
Terpsiphone paradise 


Hypothymis azurea 
Rhipidura albicollis 


Parus xanthogenys 


Dicaeum agile 
Dicaeum erythrorhynchos 
Dicaeum concolor 


Nectarinia zeylonica 


Ins,Fru 
Ins,Fru 
Ins,Fru 


Car 


Car 
Car 
Ins,Fru 
Ins,Fru 
Ins 

Ins 

Ins 

Ins 

Ins 

Ins 
Ins,Fru 
Ins,Fru 
Ins,Fru 
Ins,Fru 
Ins,Fru 
Ins 

Ins 

Ins 

Ins 

Ins 

Ins 
Car 
Ins 

Ins 

Ins 

Ins 

Ins 

Ins 

Ins 

Ins 


Ins 
Ins 
Ins,Fru 
Fru 
Fru 


Fru 


Nec 
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Table 2: Analysis of categories and 
subcategories of residential status 


Status in the study area 
Resident ( R = Wide spread) 


Resident as well as local migrant ( R,LM) 


Resident but uncommon ( R,UnC) 


Resident as well as winter migrant (R,WM) 


Migrant or winter visitor (WM) 


Local migrant (LM) 
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Small Sunbird Nectarinia minima 

Purple Sunbird 1916-1918 | Nectarinia asiatica 

Loten’s Sunbird 1911-1912 | Nectarinia lotenia 

Fam: Zosteropidae 

Oriental White-eye 1933-1936 | Zosterops palpebrosus|R Ins,Fru 
Fam: Emberizidae 

Crested Bunting Melophus lathami Ins,Fru 
Fam: Fringillidae 

Common Rosefinch Carpodacus erythrinus|WM Gra,Nec 
Fam: Estrildidae 

Red Munia Amandava amandava|R,LM | Gra 
White-rumped Munia |1967-1970 | Lonchura striata Fru,Gra 
Black-throated Munia |1971-1973 | Lonchura kelaarti Fru,Gra 
Spotted Munia 1974-1975 | Lonchura punctulata Fru,Gra 
House Sparrow 1938-1939a] Passer domesticus Ins,Gra 
Yellow-throated Sparrow|1948-1949 | Petronia xanthocollis Ins,Gra 
Fam: Sturnidae 

Common Myna 1006-1007 | Acridotheres tristis Ins, Fru 
Jungle Myna 1009-1011 | Acridotheres fuscus Ins, Fru 
Fam: Oriolidae 

Eurasian Golden Oriole] 952-953 Oriolus oriolus Ins, Fru 
Fam: Dicruridae 

Black Drongo Omn 
White-bellied Drongo |967-969 Ins, Fru 


Legend: 1= No. 2= Common Name, 

3 = No. in Ripley’s Synopsis & IUCN Status 

4= Biological Name, 5=Res. Status, 6 =Food habit 

CR- Critically endangered, NT- Near Threatened, Pe 
R-Resident, LM-Local Migrant, WM-Migrant or Winter Visitor, 
UnC-Uncommon, Car-Carnivorous, Omn-Omnivorous, 
Ins-Insectivorous, Fru-Frugivorous, Gra-Granivorous, 
Nec-Nectarivorous, Pis- Piscivorous, Sca -Scavenger 


Enroll a Friend 


If every Newsletter Member 
could enrol 
just one new member 
our reach 
and linkage would be 
doubled immediately! 


No. of species 


Will you Help ? 
Please give the 
membership form 
to a friend and 
urge him/her to join. 
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Observations at nests of 


Black-Hooded Oriole (Oriolus xanthornus) 


Sachin Balkrishna Palkar and Rohan Janardhan Lovalekar. Members of Sahyadri Nisarga Mitra, 
Near D.B.J.College, Sathyohama Sadan, Mumbai-Goa Highway, House no.l00. A/P- Chiplun. 


District - Ratnagiri Maharashtra, India. Pin code 415 605. Email: - sachinbpalkar82@gmail.com. 


Introduction 


Orioles belong to the family Oriolidae. Black-Hooded Oriole 
(Oriolus xanthornus) is acommon resident bird found through 
out the Peninsular India including Rajasthan, Gujarat, Kutch, 
and South to Kanyakumari (Ali & Ripley, 2001). Out of four 
species of Orioles two are recorded in Konkan. Black- 
Hooded Oriole is an arboreal bird usually found in well- 
wooded areas, open forests, and suburban areas. etc. It is 
predominantly frugivorous. 


For the past 4 years we have been studying the breeding 
behaviour of this bird in our area. During the study we 
collected data on nest building, incubation, feeding, and 
the development of the chicks. 


Salim Ali and Ripley have in their Hand Book have described 
that the sexes alike, but upper parts of female is tingled 
with olive. Inskipp and Grimmett and Pamella Rasmusen in 
their field guides have given separate photos of male and 
female Black-Hooded Oriole (P. C. Rasmussen and J. C. 
Anderton2005). Female is duller than male. 


Study area and Method 


Study was carried out in Chiplun city 17° 31' N: 73° 31° E 
district Ratnagiri. Maharashtra, India. It is 50 kms away 
from Arabian Sea and about 13 kms away from the Western 
Ghats. Temperature in this area was recorded to be 23°c to 
40°c. We recorded our observations twice a day, i.e. once 
in the morning and once in the evening. The nest was 
checked by using a 10 feet long foldable mirror stick. We 
also took our observations through a pair of binoculars from 
a spot about 60 feet away from the nest. 


Observations and Results 
Breeding season 


The breeding season of the Black-Hooded Oriole is between 
March and August. During the courtship ritual both the birds 
were seen chasing each other with a variety of calls. 


Nest and Nest building 


Nest of this bird is a deep cup of dry woven grass, bast- 
fibers, slung like a hammock from a fork of twigs near the 
end of a over hanging branch (Ali & Ripley, 2001). Nest 
building was observed throughout the day, but frequency of 
visits was less during the afternoons. 


Nests of this bird were observed on following trees. Acacia 
catechu, Tectona grandis, Mangifera indica, Careya arborea. 


Both the birds share all duties (Ali & Ripley, 2001). But in 
our observations we found that only the female built the nest 
and carried out the incubation process. 


We observed nest building for 840min, the female visited 
the nest about 118 times to build the nest. Male was observed 
wandering near the nest, giving various calls. At one site, 
female collected dry fibers from the bark of the Rain tree 
Samanea saman. Mating was observed twice near the nest 
in the morning. 


Following birds nests were observed near the nests of Black- 
Hooded Oriole. 


White-bellied Drongo (Dicrurus caerulescens), Red-vented 
Bulbul (Pycnonotus cafer), Black-headed Cuckoo-Shrike 
(Coracina melanoptera), Indian Treepie (Dendrocitta 
vagabunda), Yellow-throated Sparrow (Petronia xanthocollis). 
Eggs and Egg laying 

In the nests 2 to 4 eggs were found which were salmon pink 
in colour having chestnut-brown to deep red spots on the 
top with underlying spots of dark inky purple ( Ali & Ripley, 
2001). Average size of 60 eggs given by Baker is 28.0 x 
19.4mm (Ali & Ripley, 2001). Eggs were laid one each in 
the mornings. 


Incubation and hatching 


Incubation was observed immediately after the first egg was 
laid. During incubation the female sat deep in the nest. She 
never entered the nest from the visible side, but she left the 
nest from the visible side. We observed the nest for 2175 
minutes. In that for about 1868 minutes incubation was 
carried out, for 307 minutes the eggs were left unattended 
and for 84 minutes continuous incubation was observed. On 
an average the female was seen leaving the nest 32 times a 
day. 


During the periods when the female was away from the 
nest, the male was observed guarding the nest. Each time 
the male came near the nesting tree and gave a “Kwawak- 
Kwak” call, the female was seen leaving the nest. Then 
the male wandered around the nest and defended the nest 
from predators. Incubation period was found to be around 
16 days. 


Nestling and feeding 


Newly hatched chicks were pink in colour, having yellow coloured 
down feathers. The male was seen actively feeding the chicks. 
We were also surprised to notice a Black-Hooded Oriole 
predating the eggs from nests of Red-vented Bulbuls (Pycnonotus 
cafer) and Thick-billed Flowerpeckers (Dicaeum agile). 
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Conclusion 


Nest building and incubation process was carried out only 
by the female. Male wandered and guarded the nest from 
predators in absence of female, during incubation period. 
Male also took part in chick feeding activities. The nest looked 
like a hammock. Sometimes the edges of the nests became 
loose and seemed precariously hanging, apparently due to 
the weight of the chicks. Two nests which had fallen to the 
ground were collected by us. One nest fell due to heavy 
rains. At two nests, eggs were found to have been predators. 
Three eggs had fallen to the ground. One egg was infertile. 


The Kasimpur Power House (KPH) is situated at a distance 
of 15 kilometers from the Aligarh Muslim University on the 
Anoopshahar road. In the course of thermal power 
generation, the unit also releases copious quantities of fly 
ash as an industrial effluent. It is dumped in a large man 
made depression across the road from the KPH through 
underground pipelines opening in the pan like terrain 
surrounded by an 8 to 10 feet high ridge. Since the 
transportation dry fly ash to the pits are costly and could 
cause atmospheric pollution, the fly ash is mixed with water 
and released through a runoff carried in the underground 
drainage pipes to the dumpsite. 


Thus one square kilometer area was inundated by this 
industrial effluent to a depth of two feet. It is needless to say 
that it was further supplemented by the rains. 


Due to constant water supply regulated at source by mana 
wetland thrived. While the ash settled as sediment at the 
bottom, aquatic vegetation emerged, reeds occupied the 
edges, scrub plantation near a ridge provided cover and 
migratory waterfowl were attracted in thousands every 
season. Local birdwatchers, both amateur and scientists 
from the Aligarh Muslim University, frequented the site on 
day time expeditions in pursuit of aquatic avifauna. It is also 
worth mentioning that a handful of poachers from the town 
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area also started frequenting the unprotected site for hunting 
wild ducks or even doves. 


| personally owe my first sighting of a black necked-stork 
and a common pochard from this very Ashpan to Dr. A. R. 
Rahmani, way back in the winters of 1996 when as a first 
year M.Sc. (Wildlife Sciences) student we were taken for a 
bird identification exercise by him. Dr. A. R. Rahmani was 
the then Chairman of the Centre of Wildlife and Ornithology, 
Aligarh Muslim University. In fact | still have vivid memories 
of our group surveying the water stretch in the Ashpan and 
its diversity of birds from the eastern ridge while Dr. 
Rahmani’s driver Mr. Mehboob, who was quite a naturalist, 
managed to spot and focus a small blue kingfisher and 
lined us up to take a view of this small beautiful bird by 
rotation. 


We could distinguish it from its common cousin, the white- 
breasted kingfisher. From the horizon appeared on the misty 
blue sky a flock of painted storks flying towards the wetland. 
While we directed our binoculars aided vision to their arrival 
we heard an unforgettable comment from Dr. Rahmani, “for 
me this is one of the most beautiful sights on earth’. We 
all agreed at once because for the impressionable minds 
of we graduate students in our early twenties the world of 
winged beauties had just begun to unfurl and one of the 
sites contributing to the same was the Fly Ash dumping 
site of KPH. 
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Later an M.Sc.dissertation was also produced on the 
ecology of the habitat (Waseem and Javed, 1997). But | 
could not procure a copy of this dissertation. However, 
regular educational visits were made to the site by a team 
of students, staff and researchers of the Department of 
Wildlife Sciences, AMU up to 2004 and bird records 
maintained were often communicated to Asian Waterfowl 
Census (Abbasi 2001). Several other departments from the 
AMU have been investigating the various environmental topics 
of the area (Kalra et al. 1996 and Shamim et al., 2002). 


Unfortunately, during the winters of 2007 we found that the 
site was completely dry barring some small pools of mud 
and little water dispersed along the western boundary. This 
is probably because the KPH changed its technique of 
discharging the effluent and started using lesser quantities 
of water to accomplish the task. The factors behind this is 
not clear to us as yet. The two guards posted by KPH for 
patrolling the site were as clueless about the unavailability 
of water as was our team. Any way the water availability 
in the depression has declined by 98% and all that 
remains is fly ash which arrives at the dumpsite in the 
form of a viscous, sooty sludge discharged from the 
drainage pipes with very little water to be considered of 
any value whatsoever for migratory waterfowl. The reeds 
on the shore have given way to tall grasses and lack of 
water has catalysed ecological succession towards 
terrestrial grassland. On the road adjacent to the ridge 
however, there are several pools of rainwater collected in 
a ditch or depression possibly being recharged by 
irrigation run off from the adjoining agricultural fields. 


Albeit such a habitat alteration disappointed as regards 
migratory waterfowl, nevertheless for the general 
birdwatchers, it was some solace since a few terrestrial, 
wetland dependant and associated birds could be recorded. 
A list of all the birds recorded on 9th of January and 14th of 
February 2008 is attached to this report. Also the same 
has been compared with a list of water birds reported from 
Ashpan in the Newsletter for birdwatchers (Abbasi 2001) to 
underscore the disparity between the erstwhile water days 
and present non-water days of the Ashpan. Meanwhile the 
records of waterfowl from this site, all from the Department 
of Wildlife Sciences, AMU, stay ensconced in history. 


The comparisons suggest an alarming decrease in the 
numbers of migratory waterfowl with only a small group of 
resident Spot-billed Ducks seen resting along the shores of 
a slushy pool, which was only a few inches deep. A lone 
Purple Moorhen in the reeds and a couple of Sarus Cranes 
stood in contrast to the vibrant days when the ash pan was 
teaming with thousands of waterfowl. For the rest the 
undisturbed stretches of dry scrubland have become a 
breeding ground to Indian mongoose and jackals while twenty 
three species of terrestrial birds were also recorded as a 
testimony to the changing ecological character of the Ash 
dumpsite of Kasimpur Power Station, Aligarh. 
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List of birds recorded at the Ash-dump site of Kasimpur 
Power House, Aligarh, during winters of 2008 


Sl. Species Number 
No. 

1 =Common Crow Corvus splendens 17 
2 _Red-vented Bulbul Pycnonotus cafer 5 
3 Wire-tailed Swallow Hirundo smithii 22 
4 Pied Myna Sturnus contra 8 
5 Rose-ringed Parakeet Psittacula krameri *,.: 

6 Pariah Kite Milvus migrans oe ’ 1 
7 Pied Bushchat Saxicola caprata P55 
8 Laughing Dove S. senegalensis 27 
9 Eurasian Collared-Dove S. decaocto 3 
10 Blue Rock Pigeon Columba livia 12 
11. Common Myna Acridotheres tristis 4 
12 Bank Myna Acridotheres ginginianus 13 
13 House Sparrow Passer domesticus 25 
14 Common Stone Chat Saxicola torquata 2 
15 Bluethroat Erithacus svecicus fe, 1 
16 Ashy Prinia Prinia socialis : 2 
17 Plain Prinia P. inornata x 3 2 
18 Crested Lark Galerida cristata Ny § . 2 
19 Red Avadavat Amandava amandava L “Rs, 42 
20 Paddyfield Pipit Anthus novaeseelandiae " 1 
21 Indian Silverbill Lonchura malabarica 14 
22 Jungle Babbler Turdoides striatus 121 
23 Black-winged Kite Elanus caeruleus 1 
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COMPARATIVE LIST OF BIRDS RECORDED DURING 
ASIAN WATERFOWL CENSUS IN 2002 AND 2008 AT KASIMPUR POWER HOUSE, ALIGARH 


Sl. Name 2001 2008 Sl. Name 2001 2008 


No. No. 
GREBES 22 Purple Swamphen Porphyrio porphyrio 8 1 
1 Little Grebe Tachybaptus ruficollis 25 0 23 Common Coot Fulica atra 1000 0 
CORMORANTS & DARTERS 24 Common Moorhen Gallinula chloropus 1 
2 Little Cormorant Phalacrocorax carbo 75 11 FINFOOT AND JACANA 
3 Oriental Darter Anhinga melanogaster 1 1 25 Pheasant -tailed JacanaHydrophasianus chirurgus 2 0 
HERONS & EGRETS SHOREBIRDS AND WADERS 
4 Indian Pond Heron Ardeola grayii 5 8 26 Greater Painted Snipe Rostratula benghalensis 0 1 
5 Cattle Egret Bubulcus ibis 37 27 Blackwinged Stilt Himantopus himantopus 21 7 
6 Little Egret Egretta garzetta 8 0 28 Redwattled Lapwing Vanellus indicus 11 12 
7 Great Egret Egretta alba 3 0 29 Redshank Tringa totanus 0 2 
8 Purple Heron Ardea purpurea 4 0 30 Common Green Shank T. nebularia 0 3 
9 Indian Pond Heron Ardeola grayii 8 31 Green Sandpiper T. ochropus 0 1 
10 Grey Heron Ardea cinerea 2 1 32 Common Sandpiper Actitis hypoleucos 0 7 
STORKS 33 Common Snipe Gallinago gallinago 0 1 
11. White-necked Stork Ciconia episcopus 0 1 34 Ruff Philomachus pugnax 0 
12 Black-necked Stork Ephippiorhynchus asiaticus 0 1 GULLS, TERNS AND SKIMMERS 
GEESE & DUCKS 35 Indian River Tern Sterna aurantia 2 0 
13 Greylag Goose Anser anser 60 © 36 Little Tern Sterna albifrons 1 0 
14 Eurasian Wigeon Anas Penelope 2 0 KINGFISHERS 
15 Gadwall A. strepera 100 0 37. Lesser Pied Kingfisher Ceryle rudis 1 0 
16 Common Teal A. crecca 400 0 38 Whitebreasted Kingfisher Halcyon smyrensis 1 
17 Northern Pintail A. acuta 50 0 WAGTAILS AND PIPITS 
18 Common Pochard Aythya ferina 800 0 39 White Wagtail Motacilla alba 0 3 
19 Spotbilled Duck A. poecilorhyncha 0 33 40 Large Pied Wagtail IM. maderaspatensis 0 5 
CRANES 41 Yellow Wagtail I. flava ¢ 2 
20 Sarus Cranes Grus antigone 2 40 Grey Wagtail M. cinerea 0 1 
BAIS -GALLINULES AND COGTS (Identification and distribution details confirmed from 
21 White-breasted Waterhen Grimmett et al. 2000) 


Amaurornis phoenicurus 15 1 


Fly ash released at the site Pipelines transporting Few resident waterbirds (Spotbilled 
effluents from the KPH duck) and a Jackal near a slush pool 
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Urban biodiversity has received very little attention from 
conservation biologist as compared to natural and protected 
ecosystem (Jules, 1997). Urban areas are highly modified 
and complex landscapes, within which green or open areas 
are seen as valuable for human well being as well as wildlife 
(Pickett et a/., 2001). 


North Orissa University (N.O.U.) is situated in Baripada 
division of Similipal Biosphere Reserve (SBR), lying extreme 
northern end of the Eastern Ghat (21°55' N and 86°45 E), 
district Mayurbhanj, Orissa. It is just 10 km East to SBR 
(and also Tiger Reserve and Proposed National Park) and 
within the biotic province Chhotanagpur Plateau and 
represents the Mahanadian Biogeographic Region. The 
university campus encompasses 110 acres of land with 
varied habitats. The whole area under study is referred as 
to N.O.U., which covers a large area including main university 
campus, university hostel as well as other adjacent 
educational institutes (M.P.C. College, Mayurbhanj law 
College, Ayurvedic Collage, Sacred Grooves etc.). The 
distribution and occurrence of avifauna correlated well with 
the vegetation patterns of the area. The campus itself 
provided with a large orchard of Royal family planted patches 
of mango tree (Mangifera indica) and flower gardens, but 
also supports naturally grown trees and shrubs. Surrounding 
areas covered by tanks and reed lands, residential plots 
and paddy field conjugation of a heterogeneous terrestrial 
plain area scattered with very small numbers of water bodies 
barren lands, gardens and open areas characterized by the 
plant species viz. Lantana sp., Tridax sp., Polyelthia 
longifolia, Annona sp., etc. Human habitats of surrounding 
areas comprised home gardens, flower gardens. Plants like 
Aegle mermelos, Shorea robusta, Azadiracta indica, Citrus 
sp., Lantana sp., Cassia sp., Bauhinia sp., Ficus sp., 
Albizzia sp. etc. are also well occupied in these areas. 


Introduction 


The present study is focused not only on preparing the 
checklist of birds, but also find out their occurrence, status 
as well as create awareness for their conservation. However, 
published information on fauna of this area in scanty and 
sporadic. Therefore, the study aims to providing the basic 
information of avifauna for further studies related to campus 
diversity. 

Methodology 

The work was carried out for a period of more than a year 
from August 2008 to October 2009.The birds were observed 


during the most active period in the day, mornings(0600 to 
1000) and late afternoons (1630 to 1900hours). For the 
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survey of avifauna mainly line transect method (Buckland 
et al, 1993) was used with visual encounter method. Direct 
observations were made periodically using of 10x 50 DPSI 
Olympus binoculars mostly in the morning between 6- 
9hra.Spot identification was done using field guide (Ali & 
Ripley 1983; Ali, 1999; Grimmett et al., 1999).Birds sighted 
during the study period were categorized according to their 
status as residents(R)(birds that have been known to breed 
in the study area itself and encountered during every visit). 
And local migrants(LM) (birds which were encountered many 
times during the study period and breeding in surrounding 
areas).Some birds sighted occasionally during specific 
season of the study period, which are not resident of study 
area, are included as migrant birds(M). The checklist was 
prepared using the standardized common and scientific 
names of the birds of the Indian subcontinent by Manakadan 
and Pittie (2004). Details regarding the birds with confirmed 
identity alone are presented in this paper. 


Based on the frequency of sighting in the field visits, the 
birds species are categorized as :Abundant(A): Birds 
sighted throughout the study area in good number during 
every visit (95%-100% encounter); Common (C): Sighted 
throughout the study site during most of the visit(60%-95% 
encounter); Occasional (O): Found in small numbers and 
with less frequency of sighting (20%-60% encounter); 
Uncommon(U): Frequency of sighting and numbers are very 
low (less than 20% encounters). 


Analysis and Results 


The N.O.U. supports a good number of avifauna as it has a 
rich and varied vegetation pattern and possess small water 
bodies. In all 114 species belonging to 45families were 
recorded (Table: 1). Majority of the species (102) was 
residents (89.5%) and 12 species (10.5%) were identified 
as migrants. Fifty-three species (46.5%) were abundant, 
33(28.9%) were common, 19(16.7%) were occasional and 
nine (7.9%) were identified as uncommon. Orissa is rich in 
avifaunal diversity, but very few studies have been so far 
carried out. Dev (1986) reported 223 species inside Similipal 
Biosphere Reserve. Similarly Gopi & Pandav (2007) studied 
the diversity of birds in Bhitarkanika mangroves. This 
checklist is totally new for the area as earlier reports are 
not available. Analysis of encounter rates revealed the fact 
that Black Drongo, Black Hooded Oriole, , Rose-ringed 
Parakeet, , Alexandrine Parakeet, Rufous Tree Pie, Crimson 
Breasted Barbet, Red Vented Bulbul, Spotted Dove, Green 
bea- eater are the main birds of the sanctuary with high 
encounter rates. The family-wise analysis indicates that 
family Campephagidae and Sylviinae are the dominant 
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family- lead the scene with 7 species each; followed by 
Ardeidae-Heron and Egrets(6); Accipitridae-Vulture, Eagles 
and Kite (6); Columbidae-Pigeons & Doves(6); Motacillidae- 
Wagtails & Pipits (6) and so on (Table-1). 


It was found the occurrence of avifauna was significantly 
varied accordingly to the vegetation patterns and 
anthropogenic pressure. The study site is rich in avifauna 
but problems have arisen recently as the habitats of these 
birds are threatened, due to unplanned activities being carried 
out in favour of human development. Birds are sensitive the 
local landscape and change in vegetation patterns can affect 
the population of the birds in the area (Sauvijot et al. 1998; 
Savard et al. 1999). The area also comes under Similipal 
Biosphere Reserve and such a green spot should be 
managed well to attract more bird species and make the 
premises favourable for various birds. 
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Table 1: Checklist of birds recorded in and around North Orissa University 


SlnoCommon name Family/Subfamily/Scientific name Frequency Status 
Grebes Podicipedidae 

1 Little Grebe(5) Tachybaptus ruficollis (Pallas,1764) A R 
Cormorants/Shags Phalacrocoracidae 

2 Little cormorant(28) Phalacrocorax niger (Vieillot, 1817) A R 
Herons, Egrets & Bitterns Ardeidae 


3 Little Egret(49) Egretta garzetta (Linnaeus, 1766) Cc R 
4 Large Egret(45-46) Casmerodius albus (Linnaeus,1758) U R 
5 Median Egret(47,48) Mesophoyx intermedia (Wagler, 1829) Cc R 
6 Cattle Egret(44) Bubulcus ibis (Linnaeus,1758) A R 
7 — Indian Pond Heron(42-42a) Ardeola grayii (Sykes, 1832) A R 
8 Chestnut Bittern(56) Ixobrychus cinnamomeus (Gmelin,1789) O R 
Storks Ciconiidae 
9 Asian Openbill-Stork(61) Anastomus oscitans (Boddaert, 1783) U R 
Swans, Geese & Ducks Anatidae 
10 Lesser Whistling-Duck(89) Dendrocygna javanica (Horsefield, 1821) O M 
11. Cotton teal(114) Nettapus coromandelianus (Gmelin,1789) O R 
Hawks, Eagles, Buzzards, Old world Vultures, Kites, Harriers Accipitridae 
12 Oriental Honey-Buzzard(129-130) Pernis ptilorhynchus (Temminck,1821) Cc R 
13  Black-shouldered Kite(124) Elanus caeruleus (Desfontaines, 1789) Cc R 
14 Black Kite(132-134) Milvus migrans (Boddaert, 1783) A R 
15 Crested Serpent Eagle(196-200) Spilornis cheela (Latham,1790) Cc R 
16 Shikra(137-140) Accipiter badius (Gmelin,1788) A R 
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17 


18 


19 
20 


21 
22 


23 


24 


25 


52 
53 


White-eyed Buzzard(157) 
Falcons 

Common Kestrel(222-224) 
Rails, Crakes, Moorhens, Coots 
White-breasted Waterhen(343-345) 
Common Moorhen(347-347a) 
Jacanas 

Pheasant-tailed Jacana(358) 
Bronze-winged Jacana(359) 
Ploveres, Dotterels, Lapwings 
Red-wattled Lapwing(366-368) 


Butastur teesa (Franklin, 1832) 
Falconidae 

Falco tinnunculus Linnaeus, 1758 
Rallidae 

Amaurornis phoenicurus (Pennant, 1769) 
Gallinula chloropus (Linnaeus, 1758) 
Jacanidae 

Hydrophasianus chirurgus (Scopoli, 1786) 
Metopidius indicus (Latham,1790) 
Charadriidae 

Vanellus indicus (Boddaert, 1783) 


Sandpipers, Stints, Snipes,Godwits & Curlews Scolopacidae 


Common Sandpiper(401) 
Ibisbill, Avocets & Stilts 
Black-winged Stilt (430-431) 
Pigeons & Doves 

Blue Rock Pigeon(516-517) 
European Turtle Dove(529) 
Oriental Turtle-Dove(530-533) 
Spotted Dove(537-540) 
Eurasian Collared-Dove (534) 
Emerald Dove(542-544a) 
Parakeets & Hanging-Parrots 
Alexandrine Parakeet(545-548) 
Rose-ringed Parakeet(549-550) 
Cuckoos, Malkohas & Coucals 
Pied Crested Cuckoo(570-571) 
Indian Cuckoo (576) 

Asian Koel (590-592) 
Sirkeer Malkoha (596-598) 
Greater Coucal (600-602) 
Owls 

Jungle Owlet (636-637) 
Spotted Owlet (650-652) 
Swifts 

Asian Palm Swift (707-708) 
House Swift (702-706) 
Tree-Swifts 

Crested Tree-Swift 
Kingfishers 

Small Blue Kingfisher (722-724) 
White-breasted Kingfisher(735-738) 
Bee-eaters 

Small Bee-eater (749-752) 

Blue-tailed Bee-eater (748) 

Rollers 

Indian Roller (755-757) 

Hoopoes 

Common Hoopoe(763-766) 

Barbets 

Brown-headed Barbet(780-782) 

Coppersmith Barbet(792) 

Woodpeckers 

Brown-capped Pygmy Woodpecker (851-854) 
Lesser Golden-backed Woodpecker(818-823) 


. 
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Actitis hypoleucos Linnaeus, 1758 


Himantopus himantopus (Linnaeus, 1758) 
Columbidae 

Columba livia Gmelin,1789 
Streptopelia turtur (Linnaeus, 1758) 
Streptopelia orientalis (Latham,1790) 
Streptopelia chinensis (Scopoli, 1786) 
Streptopelia decaocto (Frivaldszky, 1838) 
Chalcophaps indica (Linnaeus, 178) 
Psittacidae 

Psittacula eupatria (Linnaeus, 1766) 
Psittacula krameri (Scopoli,1769) 
Cuculidae 

Clamator jacobinus (Boddaert,1783) 
Cuculus micropterus Gould,1838 
Eudynamys scolopacea (Linnaeus, 1758) 
Phaenicophaeus leschenaultii (Lesson,1830) 
Centropus sinensis (Stephens, 1815) 
Strigidae 

Glaucidium radiatum (Tickell,1833) 
Athene brama (Temminck,1821) 
Apodidae 

Cypsiurus balasiensis(J.E.Gray,1829) 
Apus affinis (J.E.Gray,1830) 
Hemiprocnidae 

Hemiprocne coronata (Tickell, 1833) 
Alcedinidae 

Alcedo atthis (Linnaeus, 1758) 

Halcyon smyrnensis (Linnaeus, 1758) 
Meropidae 

Merops orientalis Latham,1801 

Merops philippinus Linnaeus,1766 
Coraciidae 

Coracias benghalensis (Linnaeus, 1758) 
Upupidae 

Upupa epops Linnaeus,1758 
Capitonidae 

Megalaima zeylanica (Gmelin,1788) 


Megalaima haemacephala_ (P.L.S. Muller,1776) 


Picidae 
Dendrocopos nanus (Vigors, 1832) 
Dinopium benghalense (Linnaeus,1758) 
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Greater Golden-backed Woodpecker (860-863) 
Larks 

Ashy-crowned Sparrow-Lark (878) 

Eastern Skylark (904-909) 
Wagiails & Pipits 

White Wagtail (1885-1890) 
Large Pied Wagtail (1891) 
Yellow Wagtail (1875-1880) 
Grey Wagtail (1884) 
Paddyfield Pipit (1858-1860) 
Eurasian Tree Pipit (1854-1855) 
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Chrysocolaptes lucidus (Scopoli,1786) 
Alaudidae 

Eremopterix grisea (Scopoli, 1786) 
Alauda gulgula Franklin,1831 
Motacillidae 

Motacilla alba Linnaeus,1758 
Motacilla maderaspatensis Gmelin,1789 
Motacilla flava Linnaeus,1758 
Motacilla cinerea Tunstall,1771 

Anthus rufulus Vieillot,1818 

Anthus trivialis (Linnaeus, 1758) 


Cuckoo-Shrikes, FlycatcherShrikes, Trillers, Minivets, Woodshrikes Campephagidae 


Large Cuckoo-Shrike (1072-1075) 
Black-headed Cuckoo-Shrike(1078-1079) 
Rosy Minivet (1089) 

Small Minivet (1090-1095) 

Scarlet Minivet (1080-1083) 

Large Woodshrike (1067-1068) 

Common Woodshrike (1069-1071) 
Bulbuls & Finchbills 

Red-whiskered Bulbul (1118-1122) 
Red-vented Bulbul (1126-1132) 

loras, Chloropsis/Leafbird, Fairy-Bluebird 
Common lora (1097-1101) 

Shrikes 

Brown Shrike (949-950a) 


Thrushes, Shortwings, Robins, Forktails, Wheaters Turdinae 


Blue Rock-Thrush(1725-1726) 
Orange-headed Thrush (1733-1736) 
Oriental Magpie-Robin(1661-1664) 
White-rumped Shama (1665-1668) 
Indian Robin (1717-1721) 

Pied Bushchat (1700-1703) 


Coracina macei (Lesson,1830) 

Coracina melanoptera (Ruppell,1839) 
Pericrocotus roseus (Vieillot, 1818) 
Pericrocotus cinnamomeus (Linnaeus, 1766) 
Pericrocotus flammeus (Forster, 1781) 
Tephrodornis gularis (Raffles,1822) 
Tephrodornis pondicerianus (Gmelin, 1789) 
Pycnonotidae 

Pycnonotus jocosus (Linnaeus, 1758) 
Pycnonotus cafer (Linnaeus, 1766) 

lrenidae 
Aegithina tiphia (Linnaeus,1758) 
Laniidae 1 
Lanius cristatus Linnaeus,1758 © 


Monticola solitaries (Linnaeus, 1758) 
Zoothera citrina (Latham, 1790) 
Cpsychus saularis (Linnaeus, 1758) 
Copsychus malabaricus (Scopoli,1786) 
Saxicoloides fulicata (Linnaeus, 1776) 
Saxicola caprata (Linnaeus, 1766) 


Babblers, Laughingthrushes, Babaxes, Barwings, Yuhinas Timaliinae 


Common Babbler (1253-1254) 

Jungle Babbler (1261-1265) 
Goldcrest, Prinias, Tesias, Warblers 
Streaked Fantail-Warbler(1498-1500a) 
Franklin‘s Prinia (1502-1505) 

Ashy Prinia (1515-1518) 

Plain Prinia (1510-1514) 

Common Tailorbird (1535-1539) 
Common Chiffchaff (1574-1575) 
Tickell‘s Blue-Flycatcher (1442-1430) 
Fantail-Flycatchers 

White-Throated Fantail- Flycatcher (1454-1459) 
White-browed Fantail-Flycatcher (1451-1453) 
Tits 

Great tit (1790-1797) 

Nuthatches & Wallcreeper 
Chestnut-bellied Nuthatch (1827-1831) 
Flowerpeckers 

Thick-billed Flowerpecker (1892-1894) 
Sunbirds & Spiderhunters 
Purple-rumped Sunbird (1907-1908) 


Turdoides caudatus (Dumont,1823) 
Turdoides striatus (Dumont, 1823) 
Sylviinae 

Cisticola juncidis (Rafinesque, 1810) 
Prinia hodgsonii Byth, 1844 

Prinia socialis Sykes,1832 

Prinia inornata Sykes, 1832 
Orthotomus sutorius (Pennant, 1769) 
Phylloscopus fuscatus (Blyth, 1842) 
Cyornis tickelliae Blyth,1843 
Rhipidurinae 

Rhipidura albicollis (Vieillot,1818) 
Rhipidura aureola Lesson,1830 
Paridae : 
Parus major Linnaeus, 1758 Shes 
Sittidae “Picco, 
Sitta castanea Lesson,1830 

Dicaeidae 

Dicaeum agile (Tickell, 1833) 
Nectariniidae 

Nectarinia zeylonica (Linnaeus, 1766) 
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95 Purple Sunbird (1916-1918) Nectarinia asiatica(Latham,1790) A R 
White-eyes Zosteropidae 

96 Oriental White-eye (1933-1936) Zosterops palpebrosus (Temminck, 1824) O R 
Munias (Estrildid Finches) Estrildidae 

97 Red Munia (1964) Amandava amandava (Linnaeus, 1758) A R 

98 White-throated Munia (1966) ae Lonchura malabarica (Linnaeus, 1758) Cc R 

99 Spotted Munia (1974-1975) Lonchura punctulata (Linnaeus, 1758) A R 

100 Black-headed Munia (1976-1978) a é Lonchura malacca (Linnaeus, 1766) A R 
Sparrows & Snowfinches WARES Passerinae 

101 House Sparrow (1938-1939a) eae Passer domesticus (Linnaeus, 1758) A R 
Weavers Be "St, Ploceinae 

102 Baya Weaver (1957-1959) Ploceus philippinus (Linnaeus, 1766) U R 
Starlings & Mynas Sturnidae 

103  Grey-headed Starling (987-989) Sturnus malabaricus (Gmelin,1789) A R 

104 Brahminy Starling (994) Sturnus pagodarum (Gmelin,1789) A R 

105 Asian Pied Starling (1002-1004) Sturnus contra Linnaeus, 1758 A R 

106 Common Myna (1006-1007) Acridotheres tristis (Linnaeus, 1766) A R 

107 Jungle Myna (1009-1011) Acridotheres fuscus (Wagler, 1827) O R 
Orioles Oriolidae # 

108 Eurasian Golden Oriole (952-953) Oriolus oriolus (Linnaeus,1758) O R 

109 Black-napped Oriole(954,956-957) Oriolus chinensis Linnaeus,1766 O R 

110 Black-headed Oriole (958-960a) Oriolus xanthornus (Linnaeus,1758) A R 
Drongos Dicruridae 

111. Black Drongo (962-964) Dicrurus macrocercus Vieillot, 1817 A R 
Crows, Jays, Treepies, Magpies Corvidae 

112 Indian Treepie (1030a-1034) Dendrocitia vagabunda (Latham,1790) A R 

113 House Crow (1048-1051) Corvus splendens Vieillot,1817 A R 

114 Jungle Crow (1054-1057) Corvus macrorhynchos Wagler,1827 U R 


Numbers within brackets after the common names are the numbers given to species in Ali and Ripley (1987); 
A-Abundant; C-Common; O-Occasional; U-Uncommon; R-Resident; M-Migrant 


CORRESPONDENCE 


WHITE-BREASTED WATERHEN AMAURORNIS 
PHOENICURUS FEEDING ON COOKED RICE, by 
ARUNAYAN SHARMA, Centre for Ecological Engineering, 
Netaji Subhash Road, In front of T:0.P, Malda — 732 101, 


West Bengal. Email: arunayan@gmail.com 


| was in my backyard garden doing some gardening in the 
afternoon on Sunday the 28'" March 2010, which is located in 
Malda district, West Bengal. It is dotted with many large trees, 
bushes, exotic plants and some ornamental flowering plants. 
There is also a biodegradable garbage-dumping pit in the 
garden, where biodegradable items like vegetable parts, rotten 
fruits, kitchen waste, plant leaves, etc., are stored for vermi- 
composting to prepare manure for the trees in the garden. The 
garbage pit is also a favourite site for a few common bird 
species. Outside the garden, there is a shallow lowland plot 
covered with water hyacinth and weeds. 


On that particular day, after lunch our servant disposed some 
unconsumed cooked rice in the garbage pit. As soon as the 
rice morsels were dumped into the pit, a few opportunistic 


House Crows Corvus splendens and House Sparrows Passer 
domesticus arrived and started to feed. As it was a common 
sight, | overlooked it and kept myself busy in work. At around 
15:20hrs, | heard some angry loud calls of House Crows feeding 
at the garbage dump site. | rushed there and saw a White- 
breasted Waterhen Amaurornis phoenicurus busy feeding on 
cooked rice and the crows were protesting angrily. Afew moments 
later a mob of four House Crows jointly tried to push back the 
White-breasted Waterhen out of their feeding territory. But, the 
White-breasted Waterhen ignored the crows’ protests and 
continued to pick up the rice morsels. | continued to watch the 
feeding pattern of White-breasted Waterhen and the angry 
protests of the House Crows for more than fifteen minutes. In 
the meantime, the White-breasted Waterhen had hurriedly 
consumed a fistful of cooked rice with out giving any chance to 
the other birds waiting for their turn. It was found that the White- 
breasted Waterhen was very much hungry. Suddenly the White- 
breasted Waterhen was disturbed by some strange sound from 
the surroundings and flew towards my neighbor’s garden. 


The White-breasted Waterhen is a most common familiar rail 
species which is less shy and secretive. It mostly feeds on 
insects and their larvae, mollusks, worms, seeds and shoots 
of marsh plants. Cooked rice is rather an artificial food item for 
this species. | have never seen or heard about White-breasted 


Waterhen feeding on cooked rice. As in this case, this individual 
White-breasted Waterhen may be an opportunistic feeder of 
cooked rice. It may be that due to scarcity of its natural food 
items in its territory, this solitary White-breasted Waterhen was 
forced to feed on cooked rice. It should be noted that, the 
adjacent soggy plot is a favorite breeding ground of the White- 
breasted Waterhens. 


The observation on White-breasted Waterhen feeding on 
cooked rice indicated the changing feeding pattern of common 
bird species living in and around human habitations. My 
observation of White-breasted Waterhen feeding on cooked 
rice is noteworthy, but it does not mean that all the individuals 
of this species prefer to feed on cooked rice. This incident 
significantly establishes the fact that human interferences and 
actions not only alter the natural environment but also affects 
or changes the life style and behaviour of some bird species. 
In the instant case it was the vermi-composting garbage pit 
that had influenced the feeding behaviour of a White-breasted 
Waterhen. 


BIRDS TAKING LEAF BATH by RAJU KASAMBE, Bombay 
Natural History Society, Shaheed Bhagat Singh, Mumbai-400001 


On 9' June 2009 morning at around 0900 am it started raining 
in Thane where | stay. That was the first rain-shower after the 
hot spell of summer here. After some time it stopped raining 
and there was sunlight. | was looking out from my 7" floor 
apartment at the tree tops where | generally see very common 
birds. At 0940 am | saw four Rose-ringed Parakeets (Psittacula 
krameri) on a Jamun (Syzygium cumini) tree top. Their behavior 
was peculiar. They were jumping over thin branches and 
moving through the dense foliage of leaves. The first thought 
was that they were searching fruits. | brought my binoculars 
and started observing, but, surprisingly the tree bore no fruits. 
The Parakeets were holding thin branches in the bill and then 
using this hold pressed themselves through the thick foliage 
which had lot of rain droplets gathered over them and climbed 
to another thin branch. The Parakeets were thus using the 
raindrops to wet their plumage. 


After behaving like this for some time, they perched on top 
branches of the tree in sunlight and started fluffing and preening 
the feathers. After few minutes of preening and fluffing, all the 
Parakeets flew away. 


At 02.30 pm again there was a heavy downpower in Thane for 
some time. | saw two House Crows (Corvus splendens), on the 
same Jamun tree top. Both the crows were seen moving through 
the thick foliage and getting wet with the droplets of water. After 5- 
7 minutes of getting wet, both the crows flew, one to a tree top 
branch and another to a loft of our building. Both started fluffing 
and preening their wings, while it was still raining. 


On 15" July 2010, at 0800 hrs a House Crow was again seen 
taking leaf bath using the rain drops on the same Jamun tree and 
also on the foliage of a nearby Gold Mohur (Delonix regia) tree. 


| remembered my old days in Amravati, Maharashtra (2000- 
2004). | used to sprinkle the plants in my house yard daily with 


a pipe. Two Ashy Prinias or Ashy Wren-Warblers (Prinia socialis), 
one or two Common Tailor Birds (Orthotomus sutorius), one or 
two Purple Sunbirds (Nectarinia asiatica) and one Purple- 
rumped Sunbird (Leptocoma zeylonica) used to wait till | 
sprinkle water on an Ixora (/xora coccinea) plant, which had 
somewhat large leaves. As soon as | moved to watering the 
next plants they used to jump and rub the belly and slide on the 
leaves. Then they hopped from one leaf to other and wetted 
their bellies and then the wings and then fly away to the electric 
wire. There, they used to perch in the sunlight and fluff and 
preen their feathers. 


On the website of Bird Ecology Study Group (BESG)(Internet 
Reference-1 and 2), | found that there were references of 
passerines taking leaf bath. These include: Rufous-tailed 
Tailorbird (Orthotomus sericeus), Scaly-breasted Munia 
(Lonchura punctulata), Striped Tit Babbler (Macronous gularis), 
Olive-winged Bulbul (Pycnonotus plumosus), Scarlet-backed 
Flowerpecker (Dicaeum cruentatum) and Copper-throated 
Sunbird (Nectarinia calcostetha or Leptocoma calcostetha). 


The website also mentioned that, besides bathing in puddles 
formed after rains, the birds also took advantage of the water 
droplets that gets collected on leaves after a heavy spray of 
water by a gardener or after a drizzle. Description of dew-bath 
by North American birds, viz., Clay-colored Sparrows 
(Spizella pallida) and Yellow-rumped Warblers (Dendroica 
coronata) is described on this web-link (Internet Reference 
no.3). 


| searched for references on Indian birds taking leaf bath, but 
found none (Burg et. al. 1994). 


Natarajan and Balasubramanian (1992) have reported dew 
bath by Purple-rumped Sunbird Nectarinia zeylonica on leaves. 
But bigger birds like the Rose-ringed Parakeet or the House 
Crow have not been reported taking leaf bath. 
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